if the first items of business 
mew UX will be a con- 

n of the whole problem of 

e rvice and — ‘ con- 
+ The present Sele ain- 
ere Ace exrires in June of 
Al there will be heavy pressure 
jm quarters for an exten- 
. expansion of the idea of Uni- 


, Universal Military Service 
to take the place of U.M.T. 
in favor of U.M.S. can be ex- 
‘to make the -following points 
ort of their contention : 

, cold war and the continued threat 
in makes any objections to “Peace- 
eription” immaterial. “We are not,” 
, “im = time of peace.” 

. mg reserve maintained in an active 
‘of defense is less expensive (2 sop 


such a stepped up program of 
y preparation stands an excel- 
ance of passing Congress is in- 
| by: 


-with purely “spiritual” matters. 
“ do so, however, is to abdicate its lead- 
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Indianapolis, Indiana 


What Has The Church 
To Say ? ? ? 


The Supreme Court decision of May 
17, declaring segregation in the public 
schools to be unconstitutional, was 
hailed and deplored as the “end of 
segregation.” It is now seen to be 
the real beginning of the task of integ- 
ration. The conscience of the nation 
has been aroused and its will lucidly 
expressed in‘ the Court’s decision. All 
the problems of achools-— 
economic, social, political—are now 
opened afresh. They will not be re- 
solved in accord with the 
will of the nation just by the passage 
of time. 


Several states have publicly an- 
nounced that they plan to follow de- 
laying actions—some have refused to 
gape in the hearings scheduled 
or December 6 by the Supreme Court 
to discuss the implementation of the 
May decision. 


There will be other delaying actions 
and skirmishes designed to test public 
sentiment and to discover loop-holes in 
the applications of the decision. Such 
were the “student strikes” at Milford 
Connecticut, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton early in October. In these particu- 
lar instances the school officials, the 
police, the clergymen, the newspapers 
and the other channels of public com- 
munication moved rapidly and wisely 
to bring a halt to the student and 
parent agitation. 

Other, and perhaps more serious, 
and better organized resistance to the 
carrying out of the Court’s decision 
can be expected. Any issue as highly 
emotionalized as this certainly con- 
tains the “makings” of political hay 
and will not be neglected by poli- 
ticians. Sincere, though prejudiced 
groups of “white supremacy” advo- 
cates can be depended upon to spear- 
head opposition to integration. This 
opposition, if not handled firmly by 
school and police officials may easily 
develop into lawlessness and violence. 

What is the church to do and say 
under these circumstances? It can 
deny responsibility and ignore it. It 
can withdraw and assert its ae 

) 


ership in today’s world. More serious, 
so to do is to deny the church’s voca- 
tion to serve as conscience for the 
community. Still more damning is 
the indictment that suca a church is 
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November, 1954 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR 
CLERGYMEN | 


Earnings by a duly ordained, com- 
missioned or licensed clergyman in the 
exercise of his ministry, . . . may be 
credited for Federal social security 
purposes beginning January 1, 1955. 
The recently enacted amendments to 
the social security law bring old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage to 
ministers and members of religious or- 
ders on the same terms as to self-em- 
ployed persons except that coverage is 
on an individual election basis without 
involving the churches they serve. Also, 
clergymen and members of religious 
orders serving as missionaries in for- 
eign countries or in possessions of the 
United States may now be covered on 
the same terms as clergymen in this 
country. 


To take part in this Federal insur- 
ance program, ministers ... must file a 
certificate indicating their desire to be 
covered as self-employed persons. They 
have two years after January 1, 1955, 
to take advantage of this provision. 
Individuals who enter this profession 
after January 1, 1955, would, in gen- 
eral, have two years after entry to 
elect coverage. Once an individual 
elects to be covered, he must continue 
to report his earnings and pay the so- 
cial security tax every year in which 


(Continued on Page 3) 


In February — 
WASHINGTON WORKSHOP 


Dates for the Churchmen’s Wash- 
ington Seminar have been set for Feb- 
ruary 14-18, 1955. This interdenomi- 
national seminar for the study of gov- 
ernmental procedures and policies as 
these are related to the concerns of 
the Christian Church is one of the most 
stimulating and informative experi- 
ences open to the ministry of our bro- 
therhood. 


It consists of four days spent in 
Washington, D.C., meeting with lead- 
ers of the Congress, representatives of 
the State Department and other resour- 
ce people who lead the thinking of 
some 800 representatives of is 
protestant communions gathered for 
this occasion. Quotas for all partie ‘ 
ing groups are limited (Disciples—86),. 
Those who think they would be inter. . 
ested in attending are thereforeime. 
vited to write soon to the Department . 
of Social Welfare for further infor- 
mation. se eho 
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monthly, except for joint July-August issue, 
Wepartment of Social Welfare. The United 
issi 222 South Downey 
ndianapolis 7, 
ion price $1.00 per year. 

as second class mail matter September 2, 
pdianapolis, Indiana, under the Act of March 
: 


f Editorial Staff 
Lewis H. Deer 
Loisanne Buchanan 


are those of the editors and do not 
ly represent The United Christian 
Missionary Society. 


tin Niemoller, former U-boat 
inder, opponent of Hitler and 
famous German pastor—“There 
such thing any longer as a good 

a bad war, a just war or an 
2 war.... War is madness: There 
“be good madness or bad mad- 
e alternative is between mad- 
d pacifism, and I choose paci- 


‘LUCKY FIVE HUNDRED”! 


hundred thousand refugees! 
undred and fourteen thousand 
m may be admitted to the United 
: Five hundred family groups 
dividuals our special concern! 
ordinary men and women, 4 
section of many communities, 
tes and crafts, have skills and 
ssions they cannot practice. They 
the will te work—but no labor 
ts. Many have been living in 
ee camps for seven successive 
. Children born in these camps 
‘of no other life. Some refugees 
from Communist dominated 
in Germany seeking freedom. 
: are Italian and Greek refugees ; 
» from the Netherlands, Poland, 
and the far East. 


Disciples Answer Their Call 


re than fifty churches and indi- 
Is have responded to show their 
» interest in sponsoring a family. 
Jeted assurances have been sent 


Church World Service and are: 


' processed in Europe. Strong 
early cooperation with Church 
1 Service through our DEPART- 
T OF SOCIAL WELFARE vill 
1 settling the type of people you 
in your community. 


ite to Miss Ella L. Williams of 
epartment of Social Welfare, for 
nformation on family or individ- 
ackgrounds and qualifications. 
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WASHINGTON ROUND-UP 
Glenn D. Everett* 


A Grim Warning—One of the world’s 
leading experts on genetics sounds 
a sober warning on what may lie 
ahead for the world if it continues 
the atomic race. In addition to the 
devastation which an exchange of 
atomic blows would bring upon major 
population centers in event of war, 
Dr. A. H. Sturtevant of the California 
Institute of Technology sees a long- 
term danger to human heredity. 

It is known that the complex chemi- 
cal substances called genes that are 
carried in the microscopic sperm and 
egg cells determine all human develop- 
ment and carry all hereditary char- 
acteristics. They govern the growth 
and development of all body cells and 
determine such complicated and re- 
mote things as whether a man’s hair- 
line recedes at 40 (as did his grand- 
father’s) and whether he inherits a 
susceptibility to cancer. 


In studying the process of evolu- 
tion, it has been learned that all 
changes and developments occur as a 
result of mutations of the genes. 

“Tt is known by every geneticist.” 
warns Dr. Sturtevant, “that high 
energy radiation, such as that pro- 
duced by atomic bombs, produces mu- 
tations in human genes.” . 

A certain amount of background 
radiation is always present and over 
the millenia it has produced ‘‘a stock 
of defective human genes that have 
had serious effects in every senera- 
tion,” the doctor asserts. 

“Most of the gene changes caused 
by radiation are disadvantageous,” he 
points out. “The effects of suecessive 
exposures are cuumlative. They are 
permanent in the descendants of the 
affected genes. There is no recovery. 
They seriously affect the efficiency of 
individuals in later generations in 
which they come to expression. They 
may lead to early death or to any of a 
wide variety of defects, often gross 
ones.” 

“There is no escape,” he warns, 
“from the conclusion that the bombs 
already exploded will ultimately re- 
sult in the production of numerous 
defective individuals—if the human 
race itself survives for many genera- 
tions.” 

Admiral Strauss and others at the 
Atomic Energy Commission take com- 
fort from the fact that few visible 
effects have yet come from Hiroshima 
or Nagasaki. But those were litt'e 


old 10,000 ton (TNT) bombs. The 
latest hydrogen bomb exploded by 
Russia which showered Japan and 


Alaska with radio-active ash and sent 
background radiation up to 32 times 
of normal over Seattle was of the 15- 
million ton (TNT) capacity. We have 
had only 9 years of experience since 
the first A-bomb. Since that time we 
alane have exvioded 47 test bombs. 


It may be several generations before . 
the full impact of the present atomic — 


arms race is felt—let alone the conse- J 
quences which may ensue from giving 7 
intense exposure to millions in mass ~ 


atomic attacks. Truly, man can now Fe 


begin to see some of the truth in the — 


Biblical injunction that “the sins of ~ 
the father will be visited upon the 
children even unto the third and 
fourth generation.” 


A Major Unsolved Problem—One of 
the major unsolved problems of build- 
ing a peaceful world will come to a 
head in the next session of Congress 
when a decision must be made as to 
the future trade policy of the United 
States. The Republicans sidestepped 
it this year by extending reciprocal 
trade for only one year. 


High tariff advocates have always 
contended that importing goods from 
abroad hurts the American standard 
of living. But is this true? ~ 


If, to cite an example, we can buy 
a Swiss watch for $50 that costs $75 
to buy from an American manufact- 
urer, do we hurt ourselves by buying 
that $50 watch? Yes, say the tariff 
boosters; you'll put American watch- 
makers out of employment. But if 
we buy the watch for $50, we have 
$25 left over to buy something else, 
and we shall give someone employ- 
ment thereby. Also we increase the 
standard of living of the purchaser by 
$25. And we give $50 to the Swiss 
which ultimately must come back in 
the U. S. Even if the Swiss trades 
his dollars off to the British or French, 
the dollars have to come back in the 
form of purchase orders or invest- 
ments. When we refuse to buy from 
the Swiss, we are destroying the jobs 
of those Americans who make things 
that can be sold to the Swiss, just as 
surely as we are protecting jobs of 
other Americans who make watches. 
And we are destroying jobs of those 
who could sell us other things if we 
were buying cheaper watches and had 
more money to spend. 


It is ridiculous that if foreign work- 
ers are eager to make things for us at 
a bargain that we should not have 
enough economic common sense to 
avail ourselves of the opportunity. 


American workmen who find them- 
selves technologically unemployed can 
always turn to other occupations. Coal 
mining today is depressed because of 
competition of diesel fuels. Do we 
jet Pennsylvania slap a tariff on Texas 
oil and gas and force people to buy 
higher-priced coal? No, instead we 
see miners going to other jobs, and 


CHURCH INSTITUTE 
} r-Management Relations” 


mwa’s (Iowa) First Christian 
spent all of Sunday, Septem- 
im a study of the Christian ap- 
‘to labor-management relations, 
the theme, “Partners in Pro- 
’ The institute was sponsored 
by the Department of Social 
fs and the social action commit- 
‘the First Christian Church. 
Hunter, executive secretary of 
Jartment, set the day’s theme 
morning worship hour in a ser- 
_the sacredness of work under 
ie, “Labor, Management and 
| Jther visiting and local speak- 
esenting both labor and man- 
were heard in the afternoon 
He ing sessions that reflected 
te agreement on the basic need 
aristian solutions in all labor- 
ment negotiations. 
iEinion chairman of the local 
, presided at the sessions. 
ed speakers were: Robert Bur- 
e, executive secretary of the 
imployers Association, Hilton E. 
> international representative of 
malgamated Meat Cutters and 
ar Workmen of North America, 
Donald H. Gill is minister of 
Church, Ottumwa, and led the 
ip services as well as presided 
panel at the evening session. 


| 65 persons attended the after- 
meeting which was set up pri- 
‘for the church board and social 
groups. 

150 people attended the “snack” 


>and evening session. 
R.E.M. 


ator Joe McCarthy, concerning 
ature of the Watkins committee’s 
gation of his conduct—‘“This is 


yst unheard of thing that I have 
eard of.” 


ew young men entering mining 
xecupation. Eventually the situ- 
will iron out. 


may wish to protect certain in- 
9s because of their national de- 
value. If so, it could be done 
government subsidies much 
r and more effectively than 
hidden tax on every item pur- 
py an American consumer. 

erctt is a Washington Correspondent who writes for 
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in one’s mind. 


“AMBASSADOR’S REPORT” 


Charmingly written, this book a- 
bout India and the Far Eastern mind 
by former Ambassador Chester Bow- 
les is one of the most informative and 
provacative volumes recently appear- 
ing on the publishing horizon. 


There are many things that make it 
worthwhile. To begin with it gives 
one a first hand view of how American 
diplomacy can and sometimes does 
work—and more often does not! Mr. 
Bowles frankness in describing how he 
came to be Ambassador to India and 
what he did about his job while there 
gives us fascinating insights into A- 
merican politics and diplomacy. His 
frankness, almost amounting (but not 
quite) to naivete, in describing his con- 
tacts with Indian and Asian leaders is 
both refreshing and highly helpful in 
understanding what is happening in 
India and Asia at the present moment. 


His description of the technical as- 
sistance programs carried on in India 
and the contributions to Indian life 
and thinking made by our own Point 4 
program will reawaken American 
minds and consciences to the possibil- 
ities of this type of procedure. 


His evaluation and analysis of Asian 
and particularly Indian thinking and 
feeling should provide a helpful anti- 
dote to much of the newspaper report- 
ing and editoralizing on the Far East- 
ern situation. Says Bowles “Among 
other things I have sought to bring out 
that the free nations of the Middle 
East, South Asia and the Far East are 
determined to travel their own road, 
and that the most we can do is to help 
them meet some of the problems they 
will have to overcome. In some in- 
stances our help may be crucial, but 
the most critical decisions will proba- 
bly be made not in Washington but in 
such Asian capitals, as Cairo, Karachi, 
New Delhi, Rangoon, Djakarta, Manila 
and Tokyo.” 


In the course of his duties as ambas- 
sador, Mr. Bowles traveled over 60,000 
miles throughout India meeting and 
talking to all kinds of people in all 
walks of life. In addition he has read 
widely not only in the fields of Indian 
politics and economics but also in the 
areas of India religion, history and 
culture. 


Whether one agrees or not with his 
conclusions is unimportant. The im- 
portant thing is that he kindles a fire 


B.H. 


Ambasaador’s Report by Chester A. Bowles 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1954, price 
$4.00 


U.M.S. 
(Continued from Page 1) 
defense is necessary to be 
ber 19, 1954 Gallap Poll fend aban 
Porras of the population in favor of at 
east one year’s military service for all youth. 
Now is the time therefore for a 
thorough discussion of the whole mat- 
ter of peacetime military conscription 
and for the framing of resolutions and 
statements upon this subject which re- 
present the considered view of organi- 
zations and individuals involved. As 
rapidly as these statements of convic- 
tion can reach the President and mem- 
bers of Congress and the general pub- 
lic from now on the more effective they 
will be informing opinion and in miti- 
gating the evils of Universal Military 
Service. * 
B.H. 
*For more complete background informa- 
tion on this matter of U.M.T. and U.M.S. 
write the Department of Social Welfare. 


Social Security 
(Continued from Page 1) 
he has net earnings of $400 or more 
from services performed in the ex- 
ercise of his ministry or in the exer- 
cise of duties required by his order. 
This optional coverage of ministers 
and members of religious orders is 
applicable whether they perform ser- 
vices as employees or as self-employed 
individuals. In other words, the salary 
paid by a congregation to its minister 
will be considered for social security 
purposes as self-employment income, 
and the minister may elect to have this 
salary (up to $4,200 in a year) cred- 
ited to his social security account. If, 
on the other hand, a clergyman has not 
been paid a salary by a congregation 
or any other church group, but has 
worked as a self-employed minister 
right along, he may elect to accept 
social security coverage and report 
his net earnings derived from the ex- 
ercise of his ministry. 

The new law also contains provi- 
sions which protect a worker’s social 
security account in the event he be- 
comes totally disabled before age 65, 
assuring him that payments to him 
upon reaching retirement age will not 
be reduced by any years of disability 
after he has acquired at least five years 
of covered work out of the last 10 years 
before the disability began. One and 
a half of the 5 years must have been 
during the 3-year period before his dis- 
ability forced him to give up gainful 
work. 

The first action to be taken by a 
minister who wishes his 1955 earnings 
to be credited for social security is 
to file a certificate to that effect with 
the Internal Revenue Service, before 
April 15, 1956. He must also have a 
social security account card by that 
date. The card, and full information 
about old-age and survivors insurance, 
may be secured without cost at the 


nearest social security office. 
R.E.M. 
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iiids The Church to Say 
(Continued from Page 1) 


it ful to the “mind of Christ” 
»ught to free the intellect, the 
Wd the spirit of every man and 
Jiught and lived out the way of 
fad reconciliation in every day 


what of the church that earn- 
eesires to participate in the in- 
bon controversy which can be 
fed to boil up here and there 
the nation in the next few 
|—-what position can it take and 
as the conscience of the com- 
, can it speak? 
»egin with it may speak for law 
vder. This is not to say that 
vs are good nor that disagree- 
with presently enacted laws is 
sarily unAmerican or unChris- 
It is simply to say that in gen- 
ne church must indicate its clear 
+t of present legislation that is 
violation of its Christian con- 
. (If there are Christian 
de for opposing the Court’s de- 
‘they have yet to be articulated 
responsible Christian group.) 
church by its silence, to con- 
lawlessness, the encouragement 
“lence or even the incitement to 
3 unthinkable. 7 
ond, the church can call for and 
ice in its own life patience and 
standing. This is the minimum 
ition that no group, no section’ 
‘nation has any grounds for feel- 
iperior in this area of our nation- 
». Patience is required because 
are very real problems involved 
plementing this decision, even if 
re true that all citizens were now 
for it to happen. There are 
ial, psychological, legal, and 
ical problems to be solved that 
re time and skill even when all 
sreed on the objective. 
an if the church is to prove faith- 
) its mission it must constantly 
to God’s requirement of justice 
. base for all human relationships. 
e in the situation of the schools is 
educational opportunity for 
child and young person. It has 
Jemonstrated that “separate” did 
produce “equal” opportunity. 
er, the Supreme Court has an- 
ed as the basis of its decision, 
separation in itself has such 
upon the child that in itself sep- 
mn is unjust: “To separate them 
ates a feeling of inferiority as 
ir status in the community that 
affect their hearts and minds in 
r unlikely ever to be undone.” 
J as the church works for justice, 
\ce, understanding, law and or- 
the matter of the public schools, 
ist constantly seek to express 
; racial barriers its belief in the 
ss of the fellowship of the follow- 
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OLDER PEOPLE IN TODAY’S 
COMMUNITIES 


A church and community clinic giv- 
ing specific consideration to our aging 
population, their needs, their resources 
and the responsibility which the church 
must face with reference to this in- 
creasing segment of community life, 
was held at University Christian 
Church, Seattle, September 29, 30. The 
project was jointly sponsored by the 
Department of Social Welfare and 
University Church with the Seattle 
Council of Churches and the Univer- 
sity of Washington faculty giving ex- 
“ei support in personnel and inter- 
est. 


‘The clinic opened with a pre-regis- 
tration of 100 persons which reached 
a total of 147 before the two-day meet- 
ing closed.- Attendance of registrants 
was constant and the interest steadily 
mounted in each session until the meet- 
ings closed on a very high note with 
most satisfying results. 


In addition to panels and buzz ses- 
sions in which all had an opportunity 
to share there were three addresses 
which pointed up the concerns of the 
older adult. In the opening address, 
Mrs. Helen Wilson from the Division 
of Adult Education of the University, 
discussed “Retirement—A Second 


Career!” Miss Margaret Whyte, execu- 


tive secretary of the Governor’s Coun- 
cil for Aging Population, gave a most 
revealing picture of “How the State of 
Washington Looks At Its Older Peo- 
ple’. The matter of “The Church and 
Older Adults” was most adequately 
presented by Dr. W. F. Turner, re- 
tired state secretary of the Washing- 
ton-Northern Idaho Christian Mission- 
ary Society. One of the most stimu- 
lating sessions was the one in which a 
panel of six older adults discussed their 
satisfactions achieved in retirement 
with regard to fellowship, housing, 
creative activities, church activities, 
and feelings of usefulness. The spirit- 
ual climate which permeated the de- 
liberations of the conference was skill- 
fully created by Dr. Gertrude Apel, 
executive secretary of Washington- 
Northern Idaho Council of Churches, 
in the three worship services which 
she conducted. Each one was a signi- 
ficant worship experience. Resource 
people for the clinic included social 
workers, doctors, psychiatrists, educa- 
tors, church social workers, ministers 
and older adults themselves. 


Recommendations—Action 


Two definite recommendations for 
action emerged naturally from the 
discussions: A. Establishment of a 
Bureau of Opportunities which would 
—I1. survey community needs of older 


AIKICHI KUBAYAMA 


The death of Aikichi Kubayama, 
Japanese H-bomb victim brought 
Japanese-American relations to a new 
low last month. [Illustrative of Jap- 
anese feeling on this score was 
presentation to the Secretary General 
of the United Nations of a Book of 
Signatures containing 1,600,000 names 
of Japanese citizens opposing the pro- 
duction, testing or use of atomic weap- 
ons in the world. Since the United 
States is identified in the minds of the 
peoples of the world as the developer 
and user of atomic weapons, we can 
understand that feeling against the 
atomic bomb itself is also anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment. How much such resent- 
ment and suspicion our nation can af- 
ford is in one sense the business of the 
State Department. In another sense 
however it is the concern of Ameri- 
can Christians for such feeling tends 
to destroy the fellowship of Japanese 
and American Christians. At this 
point it becomes the responsibility of 
American Christians to register their 
sympathy and understanding of the 
Japanese point of view, and to dis- 
sociate themselves from the thinking 
of those of our nation who seem to 
place their entire trust in a policy of 
fear and threats. 

As Christians we express our sor- 
row, regret and deepest sympathy to 
the family of Aikichi Kubayama and 
to the people of Japan to whom his 
death is a symbol of American indif- 


ference and warlikeness. 
B.H. 


Petar 


Statesman (7?) speculating on the 
future of atomic bombs, guided mis- 
siles etc., concluded ‘In short... the 
time might soon be at hand when it 
will be possible to exterminate the 
human race—without risking the life 
of a single aviator.” 


of services available by older people; 3. 
match needs and services; 4. offer a 
simple referral service; 5. Maintain a 
file of housing facilities available and 
suitable for older people. B. That pro- 
vision be made for leadership training 
courses for those who will become 
visitors and workers with the home- 
bound and other older people of the 
congregation. 


Much of the success of the clinic was 
due to the careful planning of Joseph 
Ray White, minister of education, Uni- 
versity Church, who carried local re- 
sponsibility for program personnel and 
implementation of plans agreed upon 
by the sponsoring organizations. Mrs, 
Milner represented the department. Dr, 
John Paul Pack is minister of Univer- 
sity Church, Seattle. 
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